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A Common Ground 


BAA LAAN SAN S44. LAS. 


S CHAIRMAN of the President’s Committee 

\ on Education Beyond the High School I have 
had an excellent opportunity to observe the many 
currents of thought which are now flowing through 
the whole aggregate of education. 

It is good there are so many different views and 
ittitudes. It would be a bad day for the nation 
if we all thought alike about our educational op- 
portunities, objectives, and procedures. There 
are, however, common denominators that stand 
out amid the large total of ideas. They form a 
common ground upon which we can stand. 

Without attempting to name them all, for there 
are many, let me put down a few that seem to me 
to be fundamental: 

1. As our society becomes more complicated, we 
have more need for training and education so that 
we may fit into the community, contribute to its 
progress, and enjoy the product of its ingenuity. 

2. Every individual, regardless of race, creed, 
color, or national origin, should have the oppor- 
tunity for his or her optimum cultural develop- 
ment, 

There are many ways, formal and informal, 
\ diploma, certificate, o1 


o acquire learning. 
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degree “is but the guinea’s stamp.” The educa- 
tional process need not follow a fixed time sched- 
ule. It continues from birth to death. 

There must be recognition of both quality 
and quantity—the one provides the direction and 
the other determines the rate of our development. 
Therefore there must be ample variety and 
accessibility. 

Teaching is one of the most honorable of 
all pra and the least rewarded. The re- 
quirements of the future cannot be filled unless we 
make the conditions more attractive. We must 
improve the salaries and lighten the burdens of the 
men and women whom we need to teach our youth. 

6. Citizens, individually or as taxpayers, should 
provide sufficient buildings and equipment. Pres- 
ent deficiencies in each will grow worse with the 
increase of the school and college age population. 

7. As a first step, citizens, educators, and legis- 
lators must join in making plans to meet the rising 
demand for much more education for many more 
persons, young and old. 


| A C/phe, 
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Educational news 


eTATES= 


y THE 
siTED * AMERICA 


EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


of national significance 


Advice from the States 

NTATE superintendents of educa 
Ss tion are coming to Washington 
in the second week of May for a 3- 
dav conference « illed by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. 
Together with him and his staff they 
will discuss the program of the Office 
of Education in the light of the prob- 
lems and needs of their own school 
systems. 

Invitations have been sent not only 
to the 4 Alaska, the 
Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico. and the Virgin Islands. 


States but to 


Degrees Conferred, 1955-56 


EGREE conferring in the United 
States has taken its first upward 
turn in 6 years. Last year, between 


July 1, 


1.300 institutions of higher education 


1955. and June 30. 1956, some 


} earned degrees at 
Thus 
ended the persistent series of annual 


decreases that had brought the num- 


conferred 379.4 


the bachelor’s level or above. 


ber down from an all-time high of 
198.586 in 1949-50 to 354.445 in 
1954—55—decreases that reflected the 
gradual passing of the war veteran 


as a predominant figure in graduating 
classes. 

But this change of direction for the 
total is not all that’s different about 
the latest Office of Education report 
on earned degrees, now being readied 
for publication. 

The report has a new air of de- 
tail, with good reason: The question- 
naire that brought in the data had 160 
line entries instead of the 69 of the 
year before, and the result is a more 
fields of 


precise recording of the 


study in which the degrees were 
earned. 

Now emerge degrees in biophysic Ss, 
in genetics, and in pathology—all 


formerly absorbed by “Biological 


sciences not elsewhere classified.” 
Degrees in soils and horticulture and 
10 other fields escape from the gener- 
alization of “Agriculture other than 
animal husbandry and forestry”: and 
breaking out from “Education” are 
25 fields instead of 3. 

\ summary table from the report 
got advance publication in the March 
issue of Higher Education, to an- 
nounce the number of degrees not 
only by field of study but by level of 


Thanks 


to the new refinements, it gives such 


degree and sex of conferee. 


details as these: That 5 men earned a 
doctorate in Chinese, and 1 man and 1 
woman did so in Japanese; that 77 
men and 300 women earned bache- 
lor’s-level degrees in speech correc- 
tion: that 2 men and 2 women earned 
master’s-level degrees in occupational 
therapy. 

The full report, ninth in the annual 
series entitled Earned Degrees Con- 
ferred by Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions, by Mabel C. Rice and Hazel 


Poole, will be published soon, 


Courses in Highway Safety 


YOOPERATING with the National 
Safety Educa- 


Education 


4 Commission on 
tion (National Associa- 
tion), the Research and Statistical 
Services Branch of the Office of Edu- 
cation is asking institutions of higher 
education to report what courses or 


activities they provide for training 


people to work in highway safety. 


The inquiry is going out, not as a 
questionnaire in the usual sense, but 
as a request for copies of materials 
the institutions have already prepared 
for announcing and describing their 
offerings. 


add marginal notes where the descrip 


Respondents are asked to 


tions may need amplifying. 

These materials will be analyzed by 
sper ialists of the NEA Safety Com- 
mission and the Office of Education, 
and the findings will be published in 
Although in- 


tended primarily to show counselors 


a classified directory. 


and students where to turn fer train- 
ing, the directory is likely to prove 
useful also to the institutions them- 
selves and to employers, safety coun- 


cils, auto clubs, and insurance groups. 


Big-City Supervisors 


ry biggest cities in each State 
| have been invited by the Office of 
Education to send at least one of their 
elementary-school supervisors to par- 
ticipate in a conference in Washing 
ton on April 14. By mid-March, a 
little too early for a final report, the 
Office had received acceptances from 
18 cities, and the roster of expected 
visitors included 67 names represent- 
ing States as far apart as Maine and 
California, Minnesota and Louisiana, 
and at least 23 others and the District 
of Columbia. 

Helen K. Makintosh, chief, Ele 
mentary Schools, Office of Education, 
says that it will be a “working con 


ference,” and that the participants 


are suggesting in advance the prob 
lems they want to work on. When 


they all get together at the first ses 





ill choose that are 


sion. they w hose 
most pressil yy al d de ide on i man 
Three ot the 


as cot hairmen: 


ner of attack mbers 
Office staff 
Gertrude Vi 


orades 


will serve 
Lewis specialist for the 
Mirtle Imhoff. special 


ementary ed 


uppe I 


ist for earl ation: 


ind Paul | Blackwood specialist 
for elementary education. 
This is the third national confer- 


ence that the Office has sponsored for 
elementary supervisors in large city 
school systems The first 
1954: the second, in 1955 As be 


fore. the Office w 


Was in 


ll prepare a full re 


what is said and recom 


port of 
mended. al d coptle - will be 


in due time. 


Commissioner’s Staff 


gd ipa appointments complete the 


staff of the U. S. Com- 
Education Wavne O. 


Commis 


immediate 
missioner of 
deputy 
March 22 Charles M. 
issistant to the 


J 
Reed was imed 


sione!l on 
Holloway. 
sioner on \pril ) 

Dr. Reed 


er for educational services 


(commis 


was formerly assistant 
COMMISSIO! 
in the Office of Education. He came 
to the Office in 1951 from Nebraska. 
had been State superinten 
dent of public instruction from 1943 
to 1949 ar 
dent of the 
Peru. In his new 


ceeds John R. Rackley. 
last October to become 


where he 
ad. subseque ntly. the pres} 
State Teachers College at 
position he suc 
who resigned 
dean of the 


college of education at The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. During the 
time between Dr. Rackley’s leaving 
and the coming of Commissioner Der- 
thick. Dr. Reed was the acting com- 


missioner of education 
Mr. Holloway for the past 5 years 
Staff of the National 


has been on the 
Education Association, as assistant 
director of the Division of Legislation 
1951-52 
he wa’ personnel officer with the Cen- 
tral Intelligence 
preceding yea he instructor in 
English at the State College of Wash- 
ington. He now succeeeds Homer D. 
sabbidge. Jr.. who resigned last Au- 
return to Yale 

faculty 


and Federal Relations. In 


Acency. and in the 


was 


cust to University. 


where he is on the 


iwailable 


Foreign Language Conference 


NOTHER conference being called 
A by the Office of Education this 
spring will face this question: How 
can we refashion the foreign language 
program in our high schools to make 
it better serve our national needs? 

Meeting during May 8—10, the con- 
is well-timed. for it follows 


on the heels of a conference 


ference 
closely 
that worked to 
needs at the Federal level 


measure national 
{see page 
14): and the’ participants. most of 
whom are school administrators. will 
be sharply aware of the challenge. 
Six topics are scheduled for par- 
ticular attention, according to Mar- 
jorie Johnston. spec ialist for foreign 
languages in the Secondary Schools 


section: 


a Ne W 


in American life. 


needs for foreign languages 


Status of foreign languages in high 


S( hool. 


character of 


Changing foreign- 


language teaching. 


Teacher preparation, 


Problems and progress ol the lan- 


guage-teaching profession. 


Responsibilities of the States and 
the Office of Education for itm- 
proving the teaching. 


Higher Edueation 


Ts spring’s program of the 


idu- 


cation Beyond the High School has 


President’s Committee on 
several high points—two meetings of 
the full committee, a report to the 
President, and 5 regional conferences. 

The full held its first 
meeting of the year at Arden House, 
Harriman, N. Y., on March 18—19, to 


hear reports from three subcominit- 


committee 


tees and to decide on the contents of 
interim report to the 
President. When it next 
on May 17 in Washineton, it will find 
a draft of that report ready for study. 


The report will be sent to the Presi- 


its second 


convenes, 


dent in June. 

Already the series of five regional 
conferences planned last fall at a cor- 
responding series of workshops has 


begun. Together, these conferences 


upon the experience a 


draw 


will 
judgment ot lay and professional le 
ers in post-high-school educati 
find 


giving American youth and adults t 


across the country. to ways 
educational opportunities they ne 
Following are the conference da 


and places, together with names of ¢ 





operating agencies and addresses 


which information may be obtaine: 
West. April 9-11, St. . Franc 
Hotel. Calif. We 


ern Interstate Commission for High 


San Francisco, 
Education. Norlin Library, Universit 
of Colorado, Boulder. 

South. April 23-25, Hotel She: 
ton-Seelbach. Louisville. Ky. Sout} 
ern Regional Education Board, 8 
Peachtree Street NE, Atlanta 9, Ga. 


Viddle Atlantic States. April 3! 
May 1. New York University. Ne 
York City. Middle States Assoc 
tion of Colleges and Secondar 


Schools Conterence Direc tor. Roo 
113. Vanderbilt Hall, New Yor 


University. Washington Square, \ 


York 3, N. Y. 
Vidwest. May 10-11, Chase Hote 
St. Louis. Mo. North Central As 


sociation of ¢ olleges and Secondar 
Schools. Steering Committee Offic 
1116 West Illinois Street, Urbana, II! 

New England. May 13-14, Shera 
ton Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. Ne 
England Association of College a 
Secondary Schools. New England 
Board of Higher Education. 
Church Street, Winchester. Mass. 


Food and Health Kit 


“WW7ORLD HEALTH DAY 1957 has 
come and gone, but its theme 


Food Health 


every day of the year. 


and bears repeatin 

To help schools give this theme its 
proper emphasis, the Public Healt! 
Service has prepared a kit of leaflets. 
booklets, and charts that concentrates 
on nutrition but includes also materi 
als on the work of the World Health 
Organization and the Food and Agri 
eulture Organization, cosponsors this 
year of World Health Day. The kit 
is available upon request from the 
Public Health Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel 
fare, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Back of the nationwide movement toward reorganization is this probing question: 


Can most districts, as they stand, economically provide good school programs? 


Trends in Sehool District Reorganization 


hy Cuarwies O. FirzwatTer. 


districts in 


YINCE 1945 the number of local school 
n ) the United States has been cut almost in half. In 


1945—16 there were more than 103,000. At the begin- 
ning of the ent year, according to a Bureau of the 
Census count, the number was down to approximately 
54.000. 


1 


During this 1l-year period only a small minority of 


the States made no changes in their local district organ 
however, the number of districts was 
increased slightly. But almost three-fourths of the States 
had reductions. In some, both the number and the per- 


centage of dis 


ization, In a few. 


tricts eliminated were small, but in others 


the change was little short of phenomenal. 


Ten States have cut the number of their districts by 
more than 2.000 each: 4 of these. by more than 4.000. 
Missouri’s réduction is more than 5,000; Illinois’, more 


than 7.800. All except 2 of these States have reduced 
their districts more than half; Illinois, by nearly 80 
percent. 

But in severa ther States which had fewer districts 


to begin with. the cut perc entagewise has been even more 
striking. Thus, Arkansas has reduced its districts from 
2.179 to 423 Idaho from 1.114 te 176 
84.2 percent): Nevada from 237 to 17 (92.8 percent) ; 


nd South Carolina from 1.703 to 


OU.6 per ent): 
107 (93.8 percent). 
Unfinished Business 


Despite all that has been accomplished, much remains 
done. | 
the most districts still have many that are small and inade- 
quate. At the beg 
States had fewer than 500 districts each. 


had 


to be some of the States that have eliminated 
inning of this school year only half the 
Eleven States, 
each with more than 2.000. two-thirds of the 
Nation’s total 

The 
fundamental question is the ability of districts to provide 
modern educational programs. Most today 
Striking this 


information collected for the White House Conference on 


But numbers alone do not reveal the true picture. 


are too small 


to do so. evidence on point lies in 


Education. 


Statistical of School District Organization in the United 
White House Conference on 
Washington, October 1955. 


States, 1954 repared for the 
subcommittee. 


Othce 


Education Dy 


U.S. Government Printing 





Chief. Local School 


\dministration Section 


1954 ) 
thirds 


districts in 


> Less than one-eighth of all 


employed as many as 40 teachers; almost two 


employed 9 or tewer. 


P Well over one-half operated elementary schools only, 


and only one-fourth operated both elementary and 
secondarv. 

Pe Over one-eighth did not even operate a school. 

The information also revealed that the problem of 


reorganization is by no means confined to States with the 


most districts: 


> In 23 States more than half of the districts operated 


elementary schools only. 


> In 22 States more than half of all districts employed 


9 or fewer teachers. 


Pm Only 4 States had no districts employing fewer than 


10 teachers. 


Legislative Approaches 


Public education being a State rather than a local 


function, school district reorganization is a State 
bility. 
except for whatever constitutional restrictions have been 


responsi 
I 


In this, State legislatures have complete power, 


placed upon them. 
In about half the States, however, the peopl 
power to legislate directly through initiative and referen 


have 


dum. During the past several years this power has been 


used on reorganization legislation in two States, in one 
negatively. In 1951 a redistricting measure enacted by 
the Oregon legislature was rejected by the peopl ina 
In Arkansas in 1948 the people themselves 


initiated a proposal for new reorganization legislation and 


referendum. 
approved it by a large majority. Both types of action 
however, are unusual. 

Redistricting laws have varied greatly both in ap 
proach and in effectiveness in bringing about better dis 
redistricting laws. in 


States 


tricts. Some States have several 


some cases none of them effective: other have 


completely reorganized or very largely so by means of 
a single statute. 

Although varying greatly, redistricting legislation used 
into 


during the past several years may be reclassified 


the following general types. 





Laws that directly reorganize 


This type of legislation has been used in two ways: 

1) To reorganize all districts within the State, or (2) to 
reorganize all those below a spec ified size. 

Thus. in 1955 Nevada enacted a law abolishing all of 
its 176 districts and replacing them with 17 new county- 
Before Nevada. the last State to effect such 
sweeping mandatory reor anization was West Virginia, 
in 1933. 


\ less comprehensive but equally mandatory reorgani- 


unit districts. 


zation was effected in Arkansas by the law already men- 
tioned. It 


children of school age, either permitting their territory to 


abolished all districts having fewer than 350 


become a part of another district of larger size within 
a specified time limit, or else directly making them a part 
of a county school district 

(An approach similar to that used in Arkansas has also 
used elsewhere. although on a more limited scale. 
Thus. in 


that compel all districts not operating a school for a speci- 


been 


recent years several States have enacted laws 


fied period to reorganize. 


Laws that permit reorganization 
through local initiative 


Many States have avoided reorganizing by legislative 
decree and instead have depended on laws prescribing 
procedures by which local people may take action. Some 
such laws do little more than countenance reorganization 
and many are unwieldly except as a piecemeal approach. 
They may be utilized or ignored as local people see fit. 
Many date from decades when the need for large districts 
was not so acute as it is today. 

Despite their limitations, such laws have been used far 
more frequently in recent years than formerly. In sev- 
eral States, notably Kansas, Oregon, and Texas, signifi- 
cant progress has been made in eliminating small districts. 


Laws that initiate programs providing 
for Statewide planning with local 
adoption for redistricting proposals 


Although varying markedly in a number of respects, 
this general type of legislation has certain common fea- 
tures, including the following: 


> Its approach is Statewide wherever reorganization is 
needed. 


> It emphasizes systematic planning based upon local 
conditions and needs. 


> It provides for county or other local committees to 
make studies of redistricting needs and to develop pro- 
posals for new districts, which are submitted to the 
voters for ratification. 


> it provides for a State administrative agency (the 
State department of education or a special commission 


6 


which is empowered to « 


created by the legislation), 
velop policies and procedures for conducting the p: 
fram and to provide professional assistance in c 


ducting it. 


Washington instituted such a program in 1941, whi 
1945 over 90 percent ol 


pupils were either in reorganized districts or in distri 


was so successful that by 


already adequate in size. 

Since 1945 nearly one-third of the States have enact: 
legislation for programs more or less similar to Was 
ington’s. Some of these programs have been outstar 
ingly successful—particularly in Idaho, Illinois, and Ne 


York 


Not all. however, have achieved their goals; 


z 


and several others have made notable progres 
and some c: 
show only meager results. 

Space here does not permit discussion of various fa 
tors, most of them highly complex, facilitating or hinde 
ing the successful operation of these programs. That h 
been done in an Office of Education bulletin soon to | 


published.? 


School Finance and Reorganization 


One factor dealt with in the forthcoming bulletin merits 
emphasis at this point: The relationship that exists b 
tween methods of financing the schools and improving 
district organization. 

The experience of many States amply demonstrates that 
a sound and equitable system of school finance requires 
a district structure capable of using funds effectively 
capable, that is, of providing good educational programs 
at reasonable per pupil cost. 

On the other hand, there has been abundant evidence 
that the establishment of such be either 
facilitated or hindered by the school finance system. It 


districts can 


is equally apparent, moreover, that this interrelatedness 
has been recognized more clearly and emphasized more 
strongly in the school-finance and district-reorganization 
laws of some States than in those of others. 

Thus, some States have enacted laws for redistricting 
programs but have done little or nothing to create a favor- 
able financial climate for fact, in 
some States the finance system has favored retention of 


reorganization. In 


the status quo rather than encourage desirable changes. 
Other States have provided limited financial incentives of 
one kind or another. Still others have provided incen- 
tives that have strongly encouraged reorganization. 

South Carolina is a striking example of the last group 
of States. In 1951 it provided a program of State aid 
for school buildings, administered by a special commis- 
sion with authority to set up criteria for districts quali- 
fying for grants. Patently, the commission has fully 
accepted its responsibility for improving district organiza- 


tion. Probably no other State has accomplished so much 





*C. O. Fitzwater, School District Reorganization Policies and 
Procedures (in press). 
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in so short a time. except by enacting legislation that 
reorganized the districts directly. 

State aid for school buildings has served as a strong 
reorganization incentive in other instances. too. notably 


in New York 


and Pennsy!vania. 


Types of Reorganization 


Redistricting covers a variety of activities and situa 
tions. and the end results are by no means uniform. 
Some general trends. however. may be seen by examining 
the following points. 


Number of districts involved 


only a few districts have been in 


In many nstances. 
volved in a given reorganization: Nonoperating units 
have been attached to adjoining operating units, them- 
selves quite small; a city district has taken in more ter- 


ritorv: boundary adjustments have been made between 


two contiguous units: or two or three small districts have 
consolidated with an adjoining large unit. 

In States with the most outstanding accomplishments, 
however. the typical reorganization has involved a sizable 
of 952 reorganized 


number of districts. A 1953 study 


units showed that the number of component districts 


ranged from 2 to 83, with an average of 15.3.2. Obviously, 
where districts are very small, a large number would be 
required to form a good-sized unit; but frequently the 
number involved per reorganization has been too small 


to do that 


Size of new units 


Enrollments in reorganized districts have varied greatly. 
with a marked trend in many States toward relatively small 
units. In the 552 reorganized units already referred to, 
enrollments ranged from fewer than 100 pupils to more 
than 12.000; the median enrollment was only 626. Clearly, 
many new districts fall far below the standards of size 
advocated by many authorities as the minimum for pro- 
viding good programs at reasonable per pupil cost. 
ilso marked differences among States with 
These differences have 


| here are 
respect to size of new districts. 
been due at least in part to variations in State policies and 
standards regarding district size, and perhaps even more 
to some State departments of education not having the 
power to disapprove reorganization proposals that were 
inadequate. 

Extreme population sparsity also has influenced the 
size of new districts in some States. For example, 12 of 
Nevada's 17 new districts have fewer than 1,600 pupils; 
», fewer than 500; and 1, fewer than 100. But they are 
very large in area: 9 are each larger than the State of 
Connecticut, and 2 are larger than Connecticut and Massa- 


chusetts combined. 
Fitzwater, Selected Characteristics of Reorganized 


Office of Education Bul. 1953, No. 3, p. 4. 


School Distr 


Number 7 


} olume 39 





Relation of boundaries to other 
units of local government 


Practice has varied greatly in determining the area to 


be included in reorganized units. The following ar 
illustrative of general trefids: 
& County units: Alii of Nevada’s new districts are 


Half of South Carolina’s 
A number of 


Idaho’s large reorganized districts are the county-unit 


coterminous with counties. 


counties constitute single school districts. 


type though in some cases they are not completely 
Approximately 30 county 


Texas And it 


is likely that under Mississippi's current reorganization 


coterminous with counties. 


unit districts have been established in 


program the great majority of new districts will be 


county units. 


. Community-type districts: In most States where re 


organization has taken place since 1945, county bound 
aries have generally been disregarded in forming new 
Of the 552 districts studied in 1953, only 
Over half consisted of 


only part of a county, and nearly two-fifths contained 


districts. 
11 included an entire county. 


parts of 2 or more counties. 

Instead of county lines, patterns of association of 
the people in a given loc ality have been used. This 
practice typically results in a district consisting of a 
village, town, or city with its tributary trade and service 
area; and in rural areas, where many communities are 
small, it often results in small units. 

More and 


are recognizing that often the districts in two or more 


more, however, reorganization leaders 
communities must be merged to create districts of ade- 


quate size. Espec ially is this true in the case of 
villages having very small high schools—a common 
situation in many States, especially in the Midwest 
Significantly, the number of mergers of two or more 
districts operating small high schools, along with out- 
lying elementary units, has been increasing in recent 
years. However, the problem of reorganizing districts 
operating small high schools that are unnecessary still 


looms large in a number of States. 


There has been a growing recogni 


& Urban centers: 
tion that district reorganization is not exclusively a 
rural problem. Many reorganizations have involved 
cities. some of considerable size. This has been true 
not only in States where many county-unit districts 
have been organized, but also in those where the com 
munity-type district is prevalent. In such cases the city 
district, except for larger cities, is commonly merged 
with the outlying districts in its trade and service area. 

New York State in 1952 enacted legislation provid- 
ing for the merging of districts in cities between 10,000 
and 125,000 with outlying districts. Several new dis 
tricts of this type have been organized, and studies are 
under way ina number of other localities. 


Continued on page 15 
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70 school systems tell the Office how they do it 


REPORTING 


YCHOOL peopl realize more and 
‘ more that the education of chil- 
dren is a cooperative affair, calling 
for mutual understanding by parents 
ind teachers of children’s potentials 
and progress. 

Over the years the emphasis has 
shifted from promotion to progress, 
from the text to the student, and the 
shift has stimulated educators to seek 
improved methods of reporting, of 
parent-teacher communication. 

Early report cards, which were 
limited to erading the performan e of 
a child, are now giving way to more 
comprehensive analyses of his total 
srowth: 

Because of the widespread interest 
in current reporting practices, the Ele- 
mentary Schools Section of the Office 
of Education recently asked a num- 
ber of school systems, large and small, 
rural and urban, in all of the 48 
States to report on their procedures 
of keeping parents informed of their 
children’s progress. The information 


received from 70 school systems has 


now been summarized by Hazel F. 
Gabbard, specialist for extended 
school services, and Gertrude M. 


Lewis, specialist for the upper grades, 
in Reporting Pupil Progress to Par- 
(Education Brief No. 34). 


School teachers, 


ents 
administrators. 

parents, and parent-teacher groups 
should find many useful suggestions 
in the brief, for its four main sections 


answer four fundamental questions. 


How Is a Plan Developed? 

lo show how some s¢ hools develop 
a reporting plan, section I describes 
the procedures followed in several 
Most of them empha- 
More 


invite 


communities. 
size home-school cooperation. 
than 
parents to take part in developing a 
Those that do not, keep them 


half of the 70 systems 


plan. 
informed of developments. 
On the basis of exper ience reported, 


the authors list six steps that should 


ry. , ’ Lt a] 
THE CHILD'S 
4 4A 4 & 


PROGRESS 


contribute to broad lecal acceptance 
of a reporting procedure: Include as 
many parents and teachers as possible 
in the study; provide for exchange of 
views; develop a plan; try it out for 
a year; evaluate it; and provide for 
future evaluation and revision. 
What Is the Philosophy? 


find section I] 


ticularly interesting, for it reflects not 


Readers may par- 


only widespread uniformity of 
opinion on the philosophy underlying 
reporting practices but also much 
modern educational theory. A ma- 
jority of the schools surveyed believe 
that the fundamental purpose of re- 
porting is to “establish good com- 
munication among parents, pupils, 
and the school”; to bring parents and 
teachers together to secure mutual 
understanding and consistent home- 
school guidance. This conclusion is 
supported by brief quotations from 


educators in all parts of the country. 


How Do Schools Communicate? 

Section III, covering plans in use, 
indicates that parents and teachers 
are using many ways to communicate. 
(Among the important means it de- 
scribes are written reports, individual 
and group conferences, parent visits 
to the classroom, telephone calls, and 
the child himself. 

The brief discusses the types of 
written reports being used, including 
stu- 


student self-evaluation 


dents’ letters to parents on class ob- 


reports, 


jectives and progress, teachers’ mes- 
sages to parents and parents’ messages 
to teachers, report cards, narrative 
reports, and notes. It devotes con- 
siderable attention to the ‘eport card: 
lts appearance, its purpose, content, 
method of presenting information, 
and frequency of distribution. 

The importance of face-to-face con- 
ferences as a way of communicating 
stands out in this survey of reporting 


methods. Every system responding 


encourages teachers to hold conf; 


ences with parents. a | he focus of 1 
rent studies is therefore on how 
improve such conferences. 

With this fact in mind, the auth 
devote a large part of the brief to d 
cussion of the conference as a meth 
of communicating. They answer su 
questions as the following: When a 
conferences scheduled? How 
Who is included 
What makes 


How can the co 


is tl 
time arranged? 
What is discussed? 
good conference ? 

(Questio 


ference be evaluated? 


naires are commonly used to dete 
f the conferen 


Various studies of pare? 


mine the success ¢ 
method. 
reaction to the conference meth 
show that between 90 and 96 perce! 
of parents polled expressed ay 
proval. ) 

III also lists some of tl 


methods teachers have used to gai 


Section 


experience in conducting confer 
ences: Skits showing the right an 
wrong way, inventories of items de 
scribing the child’s progress, and 
folders containing 


child’s work. 


samples of the 


What Do Current Practices Reveal? 
In analyzing the findings of their 
survey, the authors list nine points of 
value to the school system interested 
in revising its home-school communi 
cation plan: 
The child is affected by 


school communication. 


home 


A successful plan of communication 
coordinates guidance for children. 
All parents are interested in the 
communication plan. 
It takes time to develop a good plan 
There is much to be learned. 
There are many ways to communi 
cate. 
Good 
are rewarding. 
Written 


cooperation. 


parent-teacher conferences 


reports invite two-way 


The child is a convincing reporter. 





Copies of Education Brief No. 34, Re- 
porting Pupil Progress to Parents, may 
be obtained free from the Publications 
Inquiry Unit or from the authors, Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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WoORD FROM THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The Advisory Committee recommends more projects and sets a 


cutoff date . . . signing of 5 new contracts brings the total to 60 


YDUCATORS throughout the country are showing an were presented for review. In keeping with the broad i 
| J increas nterest in the possibilities for research tent of the law. these proposals covered many aspects of 
under the provisions of Public Law 531 (83d Cong.), American education. 
which is administered by the Office of Education. At For certain of the projects the committee made tenta 
the meeting of the Office of Education’s Research Ad- tive recommendations. Because most of the studies were 
visory Committee on March 7-8 more than 60 proposals _ proposed for initiation after July 1, 1957, final approval 


Federal funds to be spent for educational research under 5 contracts negotiated between the Office of Education 
and various educational agencies and institutions during February 16—March 15, 1957, together with totals 


for the 55 contracts previously signed 


FEDERAL FUNDS 
FIELD AND PROJECT 


1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 * Total 
Mentally Retarded 
California State Department of Public Instruction (for and on behalf of 
San Franc llege): Effect of special day training classes for the 
everely retarded. Leo F. Cain, director............eeeeeee ee $6,144 $43,270 $49,414 
Illinois State Department of Public Instruction: How mentally handi- 
apped children learn under classroom conditions. Frances A 
Mull / 53,084 183,494 $183,494 $171,114 91,18¢ 
Southern Illir University: Perceptual and ‘response abilities of 
mentally retarded children. John O. Anderson, director 10,484 41 938 31,454 83 87¢ 
University of Ge 1: Educational, social, and emotional factors in the 
education of retarded children in Georgia public schools. Stanley 
Ainsworth 16.645 16.416 33,061 
tal, 4 new projects for mentally retarded 69,712 285,347 231,364 171,114 157,537 
Staffing 
University rida: Preservice program of teacher education in 
Florida j White and } T Kelly directors 3,075 3,075 
Previously Negotiated Contracts 
the mentally retarded 397,952 559,756 377,130 328 765 1 663 603 
1 oth j 330,850 304,143 | 148,291 43,559 826,843 
Total, 6 t 801,589 1,149,246 756,785 543,438 * 3,251,058 


Total Federal money appropriated for this fiscal year is $1,020,190. Nearly two-thirds of it ($675,000) has been specifically 


earmarked for research on education of mentally retarded children. In the 60 contracts signed by mid-March, $467,664 had been com 


mitted for the mentally retarded; $333,925, for other fields 
f Federal funds after 1956-57 is contingent upon Congress’ appropriating funds for the purpose 


Payment 
Includes some funds for work to be completed in subsequent years 
ontributed by institutions and agencies under the 60 contracts is $1,865,166, making a grand total 


4 Total to be of $5.116.224 








is dependent on the appropriation of funds by Congress 
next fiscal year. Another meeting of the Advisory 
held in June. when additional pro- 


for the 
Committee will be 
posals will be considered and a final priority ranking of 
projects will be established for 1957-58. 

Also at the March meetins 
a cutoff date for receiving proposals for consideration at 


it was decided to establish 


any forthcoming meeting, to insure thorough review of 
each proposal. Thus, proposals to be considered at the 


June meeting must be postmarked no later than May 


By the time the committee meets again, it will | 
passed the first anniversary of its appointment. In 
months it has served, it has recommended a total of 
projects for approval under the program. Sixty of th 
projects have now been signed into contract, 5 hay 
achieved that status since School Life’s latest report 


Mare h. 


on these 5 and a summary of the others. 


The table on the preceding page presents det 





E;,NGINEERS: SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


If present trends continue, the supply will rise substantially in the next few years. 
That question is considered in the text below—an excerpt from 


fast enough to pace demand? 


But will it rise 


a talk by Henry H. Armsby, chief for engineering education, Office of Education, given at the 
Academy of Aeronautics, La Guardia Airport, New York, February 19, 1957 









men and all degrees. 





Engineering 


Bachelor 


Degree 


NOTE that the scale for engineering a 
freshmen and engineering degrees is 
one-tenth as large as that for all fresh- 
Thus, for ex- 
ample, at points where the curves for 
freshmen intersect, the number of en- 
gineering freshmen is exactly the one- 


tenth the number of all freshmen. 





E can find some encouragemé 
6 ( 1965 ° 
— ew 100 in the fact that the output 


eat engineering colleges is now increa 

7 ing. 
oe 7. The postwar low in engineerii 
graduates occurred in June 1954 
= when 22,000 degrees were grant 


to the survivors of the smallest post 


b 


war freshman class of 34,000, whic! 
had entered in the fall of 1950. 
Since that time the number of eng 


neering freshmen has increased each 
year: 78,000 
10.7 percent of all college freshmen, 


last year it reached 


Engineering Freshmen 


in contrast to 6.6 percent in 1954 
20 This freshman class should, accord- 
ing to past trends, produce about 43. 
000 engineering graduates in 1960, 
nearly double the 22,000 in 1954 
Projections based on population and 
educational trends indicate that the 
graduates 


Mumber of engineering 






| may be expected to increase to some- 
oe thing like 56,000 by 1965, about 5 
percent more than in 1950, the previ 


T 


(Thousands) 


ous peak. 


However, I recently compared 


these engineering 
graduates with projections made by 
the National Science Foundation of 
the total number of engineering jobs 
available in this country up to 1965. 


Degrees 


projections of 
20 


Making due allowances for deaths 
and retirements and for persons who 





1945 1950 1955 
Years Ending June 30 


The number of engineering freshmen began to rise in 1951-52; and the 
number of engineering bachelor’s degrees, in 1954—55. 
tinue to rise at similar rates in the next decade, 100,000 freshmen will 
enroll in engineering in 1964-65, and 55,900 graduates will receive 
engineering bachelor’s degrees (chart, courtesy of Henry H. Armsby). 


10 


Engineering Bachelor 


1960 1965 


qualify as engineers without receiv- 
ing engineering degrees (as some do 


every year), my study indicates an 


If both con- 


average net deficit of approximately 
8,000 per year during the 10-year 


period. 
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Another milestone along the road to uniform 
reporting about the Nation’s schools 


Financial Accounting Guide 


FWNHIS month the Office of Educa- 
| tion publishes a handbook on 
financial accounting for State and 
local school systems, and the Nation 
thereby passes another milestone on 
the road to accurate recording, re- 
porting. and inte rpreting of informa- 
tion about its schools.’ 

New though it is, Financial Ac- 
counting for Local and State School 
Systems is already well on the way to 
being put into general use in the 
United States. 


pared with the ¢ oope ration of the very 


For it has been pre- 
organizations whose members are re- 
sponsible for maintaining the finan- 
cial accounts of our public schools: 
The American Association of School 
Administrators. the 
School Business Officials of the United 


Association of 


States and. Canada. the Council of 
Chief State School Officers. the De- 
partment of Rural Education in the 
National Education 
the National School Boards Associa- 


Association. and 


tion. 

During the more than 2 years that 
the handbook has been in prepara- 
tion, hundreds of representatives of 
these organizations have shared in 


determining its contents. Despite 


the absence of Federal or other proj- 
ect funds for travel and expenses, 
they have come from every State in 
the Union to join in national. re- 


gional, and State conferences for 


planning and revising. 


* Financie {cecounting for Local and 
State Schor Systems Standard Receipt 
and F rpe nditure Accounts is the second in 

f four handbooks in the State Edu- 
cational Records and Reports Series. The 
first, The Common Core of State Educa- 
was published in 1953; 


i series Oo 


tional Information, 


handbooks on property and personnel ac- 


counting will complete the series. 

Financial A inting, Office of Education 
Bul. 1957, No. 4, 235 pp., is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 25, 
D. C., for $1 a copy 


The final draft was officially ap- 
proved some months ago by the mem- 
bership of the cooperating organiza- 
tions as “the basic guide for financial 
accounting for local and State school 
systems in the United States.” The 
organizations also have urged that 
“Federal, State, and local agencies ef- 
fect its use promptly and completely.” 

That the organizations have taken 
such a stand is highly important, for 
only through voluntary action of 
school officials can the basic purposes 
of the handbook be achieved. No 
the 
United States may require school of- 


central agency it 


Federal or 
ficials to use standard accounts or 
terminology, even though such use is 
accounting 


indispensahle to sound 


and reporting. 
Significant Features 


The handbook was designed as a 


day-to-day reference for those en- 
gaged in financial accounting for the 
schools. Considering its broad sé ope, 
we present here only a few highlights 


of its accomplishments: 


l. Standard definitions of receipt and 
expenditure accounts 

It establishes standard definitions 
for the basic items of financial infor- 
mation, known in accounting circles 
as receipt and expenditure accounts. 
Of all the accomplishments of Finan- 
cial Accounting, this is perhaps its 
most important: only when items of 
financial information have the same 
meaning in every school district in 
the country can they be used profit- 
ably for all purposes. 

Among the hundreds of standard 
accounts defined are salaries of teach- 
ers, of school librarians, of guidance 
personnel; expenditures for  text- 
books, for supplies for health serv- 
ices, for teaching supplies: nonresi- 


dent tuition: interest on current 


loans: expendi- 


pension payments; 


THESE 


cooperating organizations made 


representatives of the 
up the policy committee for 
Financial Accounting for State 
and Local School Systems 
Shirley Cooper, associate secre- 
tary, AASA 

Joseph P. McElligott, chairman, 
fecounting and Finance Re- 
search Committee, ASBO 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, 
COSSO 

Edward M. Tuttle, executive sec- 
retary, NSBA 
Howard A. 
secretary, Department of Rural 
Education, NEA 


Dawson, executive 


Representing OF, Fred F. Beach, 
chief, State School Administra- 
tion, was project director and 
secretary to the committee and 
Paul L. Reason, specialist for 
educational records and reports, 
compiled the handbook. 


tures for improving sites: and rent 
for school facilities. 


2. Standard definitions for accounting 
terms 

Establishment of standard defini 
tions for accounting terms is a corol- 
lary to the establishment of standard 
is essential 


accounts. Obviously it 


that the terms used in accounting 
have the same meaning everywhere. 

In a glossary. essential terms like 
these are given standard definitions: 
Average daily membership, bond dis- 
count, encumbrance, delinquent tax, 
debt service, de- 


current expense, 


ferred charges, and capital outlay. 


3. New major account classifications 

In keeping with modern require 
ments, the handbook establishes a 
new system of major classifications of 
accounts. These classifications differ 
considerably from those used hereto 
fore and represent a significant ad- 
vance; not only will they result in 
more information, but they will make 
information more precise 

Accounts have been coded for con 
venience and optional use. Since 
these classifications will be used ex 
tensively in educational literature in 
the future, we name the major ones 


here. with their code numbers: 





RECEIPT ACCOUNTS 


10) Revenue receipts 


oO ré T I 
ut Incomir transter ‘ nts 
EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS 
100 \ tration 
OW) Instruction 
00-400 Att lar ind | th rvices 
M Pu ra ortation service 
OU Operatic I plant 
" \Iaint f pl t 
i Fin re 
900-1000 Food services and student-body 
1 tie 


1100 (community services 


UW) ( ipital outlay 


1300 Debt service from « rent funds 

1400 Outgoing transfer a int 
LEARING ACCOUNTS 

1500 Asset accounts 

1600 Liability accounts 

1700 Food ser ices operation accounts 

120 Other operation accounts 

1900 Miscellaneous accounts 
Significantly, there are four new 


expenditure classifications 
Community services was added be- 
cause communities have greatly in- 
creased their use of school facilities in 
recent years. When expenditures for 


community services are included in 
the costs of elementary and secondary 
education. figures are not 


true cost 


available. But when they are seere- 
gated in a classification of their own. 
a serious defect is corrected. 

Pupil transportation services was 
added because of the tremendous ex- 
that is 
> percent of the school 


pansion of an activity now 
taking nearly 
budget. 

{ttendance and health services and 
Food services and student body ac- 
tivities were formerly recorded under 
auxiliary services. Placing them un- 
der separate classifications provides a 
suitable means for identifying them 
and separating expenditures for them. 
4. Standard procedures for determin- 
ing per pupil expenditures 


Recognizing the need for havine 


standard measuring rods to insure 
the comparability of expenditure fig- 
ures, Financial Accounting establishes 
standard procedures for determining 
It sets forth 


these factors: (1) Pupil unit of meas- 


expenditures per pupil. 


ure to be used, (2) expenditure ac- 
counts to be included. (3) period of 


i2 


time for which the expenditure is to 
be computed, and (4) program areas 
to be included. Using these factors, 
it carefully delineates a number of 
measures. 

Persons responsible for developing 
the handbook agree that average daily 
membership is a better figure than 
average daily attendance for comput- 
ing per pupil expenditures. It is a 
truer measure of the load the schools 
are carrying and therefore provides a 
more realistic count of the number of 
pupils for whom expenditures are 
being made. In years to come it is 
likely to be the measure most com- 


monly used. 


5. Standard procedures for prorating 

Just as it is important to establish 
standard units for measuring expend- 
itures, it is essential to devise stand- 
ard procedures for prorating expend- 
itures. 

When an expenditure is for a single 
purpose, prorating is no problem. 
Salary paid to a full-time elementary 
teacher, for example, is simply re- 
corded in the instruction account. But 
every expenditure for two or more 
The 
salary of the person who does cus- 
todial work and also drives a school 
what part of it 


purposes involves prorating. 


bus, for example 
should be charged to operation of 
plant and what part to pupil transpor- 
tation? Such problems are common; 
most school districts expend funds on 
many services and materials that need 
to be divided between two or more 
accounts. 
Financial 
seven prorating methods 


{cecounting identifies 


based on 


time, average daily membership, 
time-floor-area, hour consumption, 


number of pupils, mileage, and quan- 
tity and describes standard pro- 
cedures for each. Besides, it rec- 
ommends a method for each kind of 
expenditure. 
6. Standard minimum and optional ac- 
counts 

The handbook recommends a tin- 
imum set of basic accounts thai every 
school district in the Nation should 
keep. Accounts beyond these, called 


optional accounts, are provided for 


districts that desire to expand th 


accounting systems. 

7. Criteria for distinguishing betwe« 
supplies and equipment 

An old problem in financial 

counting has been the absence of 
clearcut distinction between suppli 
and equipment. matter 
the handbook establishes criteria { 
each of the two and includes an a 


To clarify 


phabetical list of the usual items « 
equipment and supply. 


Many Other Aids 


The handbook contains also man 
suggestions and aids for school ac 
countants. 
indicate the accounts into which eac! 


It has a special index t 


receipt and expenditure item shoul 
be placed; a section to show how t 
determine expenditures for particula 
school programs, such as elementa 
day schools and summer schools; and 
another section to set up needed cleat 


ing accounts. 


Anticipated Results 


Participants in the development of 


the handbook have high hopes that it 
will immeasurably improve account 
ing and reporting practices through 
out the nation. As the Office of Edu- 
cation, State departments of educa 
tion, and local school systems proceed 
to put its re¢ ommendations into prac- 
tice, certain gains may reasonably be 
expected : 

> More appropriate initial recordi! 

of financial data 

>» More precise accounting for public 
funds 

> Better school budgeting 

> Sounder basis for cost accounting 

> Improved summaries of education 
at local, State, and national levels 

>» Greater comparability of financial 
information both for communities 
and for States 

> More suitable information to guide 
local and State authorities in policy 
decisions 

> More accurate research 

>» More reliable reporting to the pub 
lie. 
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MORE YEARS IN SCHOOL 


The latest Biennial Survey shows a further 


improvement in school retention rates 


the data for its what would have 
of Education. 
Survey now in the _ that applied to the 
1945—46 had applied to the fifth grad- 


953 students orad- 


school in 1954 and would have gone on to college 


e for either full- 


study—a slight but proximate only. 


been the results if. 


in the public schools alone, the ratios 


ers who followed them the next vear. 
Had they done 
children in the fifth dents would 


The Office’s retention rates are ap- 
Rates for the fifth keep almost all children in school at 


ears now the schools there were 524 high school oradu- on enrollments in successive rades 
have steadily in- ates and 266 college entrants for in successive years in public ek 
ding power over the — every 1.000 fifth graders in 1945-46, — mentary and secondary schools, and 
Evidence to this ef- What such gains mean in the aggre- _ then adjusted to include estimates for 
ch time the Office of gate can be imagined if we consider nonpublic schools. Rates for first 


vear college enrollment are based on 
data supplied by institutions of 
Ci esnines of higher education. 

Fifth-grade enrollment is used as 
a basis simply because it better rep 
Si resents the number in the entering 
Say SWS Se- first-grade cohort 5 years earlier than 


eraduated from does the total first-crade enrollment 


high school in 1954 and 34,000 fewer itself: not only is the rate of retarda 


tion high in the first few grades, but 


compulsory school attendance laws 


wer 1953, when erade through high school are based least to the fifth grade. 


Young people who were fifth graders in 1946-47 have a better record of staying in school than have those who were fifth graders a 


For every 10 fifth graders in 1936-37, only 3.9 graduated from high school and only 1.2 entered college 


For every 10 in the 5th grade in 1946 - 47 


9.2 finished the 8th grade 


8.7 entered high school 


9.9 graduated from high school 


2.8 entered college 


a = a = a = = a * a = * = * * * = * « 
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Representatives of 20 Federal agencies exchange information 


Language Needs in Government 


by Marjorie JOHNSTON, Specialist for Foreign Languages 


( )* VIARCH 22. at the invitation 
of the United States Commis- 


sponer ot | duc ition. if) oth ials repre- 


senting 20 Government agencies met 
with Office of Education staff mem- 
hers to exchange information on thei 


needs for personnel with competencies 


in foreign languages. 


{ great discrepancy 


Every representative spoke of the 
creat dis repancy between the supply 
of and the demand for qualified per- 


work 


with foreign nationals, partic ipate in 


sons to give overseas service, 
international conterences, and carry 
out other which the 


lack of foreign-language proficiency 


assignments in 


is a serious handicap. 

To give some of the most necessary 
training, the Army, the Air Force. and 
the Navy, as well as the Department of 
State, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and the National Security 
all operating large language training 
In addition, they provide 
through 


Agency are 


schools. 


some language instruction 
contracts with colleges and universi- 
ties that have the needed facilities. 
More than 40 languages, including 
those generally offered in the Nation’s 
schools, are being taught intensively 
training 


in Government programs. 


An interagency committee of lan- 
guage and area specialists, which last 
reported in 1953, listed 106 different 
languages needed in Government over 
a 5-year period by people with compe- 
tence in other fields. That commit- 
tee’s personnel estimates have been 
found to be much than the 


actual needs. For example, the Army 


lower 


annually requires 3,000 specialists in 


various languages: the Air Force, 
1.500. 

The Department of State is expand- 
ing by 500 people each year for the 
next 5 years its program of training 
in French, Spanish, and German be- 
cause new people coming into the 


foreign service cannot meet even the 


limited language requirement. 
Roughly 75 percent of all new officers 
with a substantial educational back- 
ground lack a useful knowledge of a 
foreign language (by “useful! knowl- 
edge” is meant the ability to under- 
stand, speak, and read). In addition 
to the fluent use of a Western Euro- 
pean language some officers must ac- 
quire Arabic, Russian, Chinese, Hindi, 
or an African language. 

The United States 


Agency is beginning a large train- 


Information 


ing program for career information 
officers. At present it has 135 such 
officers in 80 countries, and soon will 
be training 500 more people in the 
main world languages, with emphasis 
on “unusual” languages. 

USIA requires these officers to be 
American citizens between the ages 
of 21 and 31 and to have a master’s 
degree in language studies, political 
science, international relations, jour- 
nalism, or in communication by any 
of the mass media such as telecom- 
munications, press, and radio. It al- 
most goes without saying that they 
must have a working, conversational 
fluency in a world language. 


Hard to find 


But persons so qualified are not 
easily come by. On a recent visit to 
the campuses of nine large universi- 
ties, the recruiting officer from USIA 
found only three persons, otherwise 
qualified, who had a working con- 
versational fluency in French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, or Portuguese. 
Agriculture, 
Interior, Commerce, Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the International Cooperation Admin- 


The Departments of 
and 


istration are engaged in technical as- 
sistance programs requiring special- 
ists in various fields; ICA alone an- 
nually requires about 1,250 persons 
Specialists for 
these but 
possess, a proficiency in the language 


for overseas duty. 


programs need, seldom 


of the country to which they go. 
a recent group of technicians leay 
for work in underdeveloped count: 
only 3 out of 50 could speak ; 
language other than English. 1 
problem here is more difficult than 
career-service positions, since n 
technicians are recruited from 

upper age group and are genera 
sent on short-term assignments. | 
cause of the high turnover in positi 
L-ye 


appointments are made, it is diffi 
the 


for which 2-year or, at most. 


to obtain needed langua 
competence. 

The Department of Defense, in a 
dition to its highly specialized la 
guage and area training program { 
officers, has an extensive program of 
elementary language instruction { 
servicemen and their dependents, w!} 
make up a large part of the 11% mil 
lion Americans now living abroad 
92 countries. The average servic 
man finds it 
friends and often gets into troubl 


overseas hard to win 
because of his inability to communi 


cate. 
Priority No. I 


In the President’s 
people-to-people diplomacy th 
Armed Services Committee has given 
the language problem No. 1 priority. 
Pocket guides with simple vocabu 


program ol 


laries have been provided for many 
countries, and kinescopes and various 
means of stimulating servicemen to 
learn more language and put it to 
The 


Armed Forces Institute has 21 spoken- 


good use are being considered. 


language courses available to the 
Armed Services, and 5 courses that 
The 


spoken-language courses are under- 


use a more academic approach. 


going revision to make them more 
functional and interesting. In_ the 
opinion of the officials from the De- 
partment of Defense, the need for 
training people in foreign languages 
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to improve public relations is no less 


vital than the need for training skilled 


Both levels of competence 


linguists. 
are necessary for our international _—_— 
relations as well as for the American s 
well-being in a foreign land. Address 
It Wdas the purpose of the conter- City 

ence not only to define the need for 

, Se; > 
language abilities in Government but tate 


to consider what the Office of Educa- 


Please send me SCHOOL LIFE for 1 ye 


needs was provided by Professor Wil- 





Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


ar. Lenclose $1.00. 





Zone 


Modern Association of 


Language 


tion should do to acquaint school peo- nase , 
: oa liam R. Parker, author of The Na- America. 
ple with the shortage of Americans : 
: f tional Interest and Foreign Lan- A ddressing the conferees. the Com- 
trained in a foreign language and to > ‘ bhai 2 
- , guages, a work paper published in missioner of Education stated that 

nda > needed moc ations 1 - = ; . 
indicate 1 : ications In Our January 1957 by the United States recommendations of the conference 
language-teas hit ¢ programs. Commission for [ NI s( (). Observ- would be presented before the end 

At the opening session, background ers were present from the American of this school vear to a selected group 
for the discussion of Government Council of Learned Societies and the — of leaders in American education 





Trends in Sehool District Reorganization 


Continued from page 7 


ifornia, where until 1936 there were no legal 


In Ca 
means for establishing a district operating both elemen- 
mdary schools, reorganization in urban 
Since 1945 much 


tary and sect 
areas has been a large-scale problem. 
emphasis has been given to forming unified districts. 
But despite significant progress most cities still have a 
dual or a triple telementary school, high school, and 


junior college) type of district organization. 


> Suburban localities: Some of the most significant 
eorganizations in recent years have been in suburban 
communities. Migration to the suburbs, with large 
communities springing up rapidly, has created severe 
redistricting problems around most cities. 
Although has been 
many instances in dealing with these problems, by no 
Moreover, as the 


outstanding made in 


progress 
means have all of them been solved. 
population spreads farther and farther outward from 


the « ity. new problems arise. 


Grade organization 

in most States has been on the establishment 
of 12-grade, or unified, districts. To get all of a State’s 
irea into 12-grade districts has been the goal of nearly 


Emphasis 


all of the newer type reorganization programs. 

Not nearly all of the reorganizations have resulted in 
|2-erade districts, however. 
districts have been for elementary school purposes only, 
In some States 


Numerous mergers of small 


and usually the new units are quite small. 
the formation of such districts has not been subject to 
approval by the State department of education. In others 
where the legislation requires State approval, some pro- 
osals for separately organized elementary units have been 


ume 39, 


approved if it appeared that local people would not 
accept anything more and that the proposed new unit 
might logically become part of a 12-grade district at some 


later time. 


Overlapping structure 

The establishing of an overlapping or dual-district 
structure, which was common practice in many States 
years ago, has gained ground in recent years in some 
eastern States. 

New Jersey has established a number of separately or- 
ganized high school districts, with the underlying compo- 
continuing to their elementary 
\ number of separately organized regional dis- 


nent districts operate 
schools. 
tricts have been organized also in Massachusetts, most. of 
them for high school purposes only. 

Pennsylvania has had quite an unusual type of reor- 
eanization, resulting in administrative units termed “joint 
school systems.” These are formed by contractual agree- 
ments made by the boards of two or more local districts 
to operate schools jointly. Although the legislation per- 


mitting this is a century old, it was seldom used until 


financial incentives—principally State aid for school 
buildings—began to be provided in 1949, By 1954, 430 


joint school systems had been formed, involving nearly 
three-fourths of the school districts in the State. Most 
of these joint systems operate both elementary and se: 
But the districts composing them con- 
and their boards, 


ondary schools. 
tinue to retain their corporate identity ; 
either collectively or through one or more of the members 
from each component district, also function as the board 


of education for the joint school system. 
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